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The following original story is the production of 
the author of the “Dule upo’ Dun,” which appeared 
in the Kaleidoscope of June 16, 1829, and which was 
so much relished that it was afterwards published 
ina pamphlet, with an engraved frontispiece. We 
have some other pieces in reserve by the same au- 
thor. 


THE GARDEN GHOST. 
A TALE. 
<i - 
« A tall thin form, that cloth’d in flowing white 
Did village youths and simple maidens fright, 
Nay, gray-beard age beheld it with dismay, 
And onward hobbling, vainly tried to pray.” 


It is now. upwards of seventy years since a man of the 
name of Richard Gilbertson, who followed the occupation 
of a market gardener, was the tenant of an old hall that 
stood about four miles from a large and flourishing sea- 
port town in the county of Lancaster; the population of 
the neighbourhood was principally Catholic, and strongly 
tinctured with superstition, for at that period the belief in 
fairies, ghosts, and goblins, was far more prevalent in the 
“‘merrie realme of Englande” than it is at the present 
enlightened era. 

The house itself was well calculated for the residence of 
these nocturnal disturbers of the peace and quiet of his 
majesty’s leiges, being a lonely, old, and spacious man- 
sion, standing at least half a mile from any other habita- 
tion, the nearest houses to it being those of a little village, 
whose ancient spire, o’ethurg with ivy, might be seen from 
its Gothic windows, peering through a cluster of venerable 
elms and yews, that cast a dark funereal gloom over the 
sacred ground, wherein ‘the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet slept.” 

This solitary mansion was sheltered on the back by a 
wood of considerable extent, whose topmost branches had, 
from time immemorial, been colonized by the noisy and 
quarrelsome rook, and the young of these birds, together 
with the produce of a very large and well-stocked garden 
in front, and the rearing of pigs and poultry, (for all of 
which a ready sale was found in the neighbouring port,) 
eaabled Richard Gilbertson to bring up his large family 
in a plain but comfortable manner. 

In days of yore, this venerable edifice had been the 
principal résidence of an ancient family long since gone 
toruin, for families, like states and empires, have their 
appointed periods of revolution, their rise, their full height 
of splendour, and their decay: in this instance, an impru- 
dent administration of the finances for successive genera- 
tions had, at length, obliged the last owner of the property 
to dispose of it to a London speculator, at a price far be- 
low its real value ; he again resold the estate in small lots, 
and according to the common phrase, he realized a pretty 
penny by the speculation. 

I mentioned that in the front of the house there was an 
extensive garden; this was divided by a sunken fence, 
from a large meadow, and the hollow, except in very dry 
seasons, Was generally full of water; at the corner of the 





garden that approached the high road was a stile leading 
to a foot-path that crossed the meadow in a slanting direc- 
tion, leaving the house at some distance on the right hand ; 
this footpath led to the little village before-mentioned, and 
was a saving to the rustics of at least'a quarter of a mile, 
being so much nearer than the main road. 

The estate, as before related, having been disposed of 
by its London owner, in small lots, to suit the conve- 
nience of purchasers, as well as to benefit himself, the 
house, garden, and wood at the back, forming one of 
those lots, became the property of an inhabitant of 
the village, who, in the course of fifty years, had 
accumulated a good fortune, principally by saving ; his 
favourite maxims were, **a penfy saved is twopence 
gained,” and ‘get money, if yot can, honestly; but by 
all means get money:” these wise sayings he had in 
early youth instilled with suéh success into the mind of 
his only son and heir, as fully to werify the Hebrew mo- 
narch’s remark, ‘* Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” He 
far exceeded his father in the ways of thrift, and was univer- 
sally known by the cognomen of ‘* Old Skinflint,” although 
his years certainly did not justify the former part of the 
appellation, but anxiety of mind, and a constant ‘search 
after the main chance, had given him &n old and careworn 
look, to which, also, his antiquated dress did not a little 
contribute ; for he constantly wore his father’s clothes, 
which were far too large for him, and by reason of their 
numerous patches, strongly reminded the beholder of the 
patriarch Joseph’s coat,of many colours. He was, in truth, 
a complete miser; and from him. did Richard Gilbertson 
rent tuis property at the period’ when our story may be 
supposed to commence. ra 

Elmwood (for so was Gilbertson’s residence termed) had, 
in common with many other aucient edifices in that part 
of the kingdom, long enjoyed the reputation of being 
haunted : a tall thin form, robed if white, had, in former 
years, been oftén seen stalking, with élemn step, through 
the garden, in the lonely hour of night} and although no 


‘one could positively swear that it had of late been visible, 


yet many of the elders of the village well remembered 
having seen it in former days, when the old owners dwelt 
there, as they chanced to cross the footpath of an evening, 
between the hours of ten and twelve o'clock, 

The tale of the ‘© White Lady,” connected~with some 
obscure tradition of a ‘* deed of darkness” committed by 
one of the proprietors of the Hall, Had descended to the 
next generation, and when the young men crossed the 
meadow on a dark night, he was reckoned a bold one who 
dared to turn his eyes towards the garden, for on one of 
the winding walks that led to the sunken fence hac this 
supernatural appearance generally been discovered ; and 
many a tender maiden, as she passed the mystic spot, 
** clung close and closer to her lover’s breast,” who, equally 
terrified with herself, would have proved but a poor safe- 
guard, had the dreaded form of the ** White Lady” ap- 


‘peared among the old damascene trees that skirted the 


fence ; and these trees, when covered with bloom, in the 
early part of the ** merry month of May,” seemed, them- 
selves, like an immense sheet ‘‘of the whitest napery” 
stretched from one end of the garden to the other. 
Richard Gilbertson and his family laughed at the folly 
and superstition of the villagers, emphatically declaring 














that, during their term of residence, ‘* they had never met 
with any thing worse than themselves.” The young, 
however, were incredulous, and the old shook their heads, 
wisely repeating, ‘* that where ghosts had once appeared, 
nothing could prevent their re-appearance ;” and indeed a 
time was fast approaching that gave to all their half- 
remembered tales the stamp of truth; nor could even the 
family of the Gilbertsons now deny the evidence of their 
senses: in short, the ** White Lady” was once more 
visible, and her return filled the whole parish with terror 
and dismay unspeakable. ; 

Richard Gilbertson, although making a good living out 
of the garden and the rookery, and even laying up some- 
thing against that time when the stiffened limbs of age 
are no longer able to bear their part in active labour; 
Richard Gilbertson, I say, like many other country folk, 
fancied himself ‘over-rented, and was continually grum- 
bling, much in the same way that people do at present, 
‘* that rent and taxes would be his ruin; that he and his 
family worked hard for their landlord, without being able 
to benefit themselves, not having it in their power to make 
both ends meet.” 

Yet no farmer's children dressed better, no girls ap~ 
peared at chapel, or during the wakes, more gaily attired ; 
and as to himself, he was always comfortable; no man 
called upon him twice for money; and after the labour of 
the day was over, no man enjoyed his pipe and his jug of 
home:brewed ale with greater relish; and to his praise be 
it recorded, never did the wandering beggar turn his back 
on the door without relief, either in meat or money.. He 
had no servants to devour his substance, and to receive 
high wages for doing little or nothing; his lusty sons and 
buxom daughters, brought up from early childhood in 
habits of active industry, made the services of hired 
menials wholly useless. 

But the cultivators of the soil were ever a dissatisfied 
race of mortals, and it was not fated for Richard Gilbert- 
son to be an exception to a general rule. 

Often had Richard requested Old Skinflint (for by that 
respectable epithet I must continue to denominate his 
miserly landlord) to lower his rent, and as often been 
refused. ‘* Not a penny, not a penny,” said the votary 
of Plutus; ‘*be content, Richard, be contents I will 
never raise a good tenant, nor will I ever lower one;"’ 
these, or expressions of a similar nature, being all the 
satisfaction that Richard could ever obtain from Skinflint. 

At length another half year was nearly up; Gilbertson 
again visited his landlord, and found him, one dreary 
December afternoon, sitting at home, with an old blanket 
wrapped around him to put some small degree of warmth 
into his shivering limbs; fire Le had none, for that was 
always put out the moment the dinner was cooked, nor 
was it again lighted until another meal might be wanted, 
An old witch-like woman, Otway’s hag personified, enve- 
loped likewise in a tattered blanket, and a wretched, 
meagre-looking black cat, composed the whole of his 
establishment, and each in its way formed a complete pic- 
ture of famine and starvation; for had the master and 
maid, like the cat, been divested of all extraneous cover- 
ing, you could not have told which miserable looking 
wretch was the thinnest. : 

Indeed, the neighbours all wondered why he kept a 
cat, for the rate and mice had long since desected the 
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dwelling, lack of food having compelled them to emigrate 
to some other habitation more suited to their predatory 
inclinations. 

A few broken chairs, that once had been rush-bottom- 
ed; a deal table, short of a leg ; one or two broken plates 
and basins, a cobbler’s bench and a few tools, formed the 
whole of the visible furniture of this abode of voluntary 
penury: the bench had been bought for little or nothing, 
when the village cobbler was unfortunately sold up ; and, 
as Skin@lint had, for hours together, sat at the cobbler’s fire- 
side, (for, be it known, he had no objection to a fire, ex- 
cept “at home,) he prided himself on having caught a 
smattering of the craft; he accordingly soled his own 
shoes; and nothing pleased him better than when a 
neighbour, to humour his foible, would bring a pair to be 
mended; nay, he was once, and only once, known to 
treat a customer to a halfpenny’s worth of small beer, 
when he paid for soling and heeling a pair of boots: and 
oftentimes he would pick up cast-off shoes in the lanes or 
fields, bring them home, and, after cobbling them, per- 
suade some poor fellow or other, to whom he might be a 
trifle in debt, to take them in payment. Such was old 
Skinflint, the owner of Elmwood, and of nearly half the 
village beside. 

** Well, Richard,” began the miscr, ‘ what brings 
you here this cold day ?” ‘* The old story, Sir,” replied 
Richard ; ** my rent falls due-on the first of next month, 
and I wish to know how much you intend to lower it, as 
the times are so hard that I really cannot make both ends 
meet.” ** Not a penny, not a penny,” returned Skinflint ; 
** times hard, indeed ! well they may be; your extravagance 
would ruin a man, even though he were possessed of the 
mines of Golconda; why, it was only last October that 
your daughters had new bonnets, and, if I remember 
rightly, they also had new ones about two years before ; 
shameful extravagance, friend Richard ; shameful extrava- 
gance: ‘wilful waste makes woful want ;’ bear that in 
your mind: hard times, indeed! do as I do, man, do as 
1 do.” 

That, thought Richard to himself, I can readily do, when 
all I have is spent; but in reply to the miser, be merely 
said, ** Then you will not reduce the rent?” ‘* Not a 
penny, not a single penny,—avoid superfluities, save as I 
do, and you'll not want your rent lowered ; I warrant, at 
this moment, there's a great fire in your kitchen, and an- 
other in your parlour; put ‘em out, put 'em out,—save coal; 
cook as much in one day as will last a week, that’s the 
true way of saving; buy fewer clothes: look at me,— 
never since the death of my poor father (a saving man, 
Richard, except in clothes) have I bought a single arti- 
cle of ciothing; and the old woman, too, she wears one 
of his coats; if I bought women's gear for her, I should 
soon be in the workheuse ;—live as J live, Richard; live 
as J live, and you'll never want your rent lowered.” 

Our gardener, exasperated at his refusal, and disgusted 
with his sordid notions, thus replied, ** Well, then, if that’s 
the case, no more need be said upon the business. I shall 
bring your rent on the day it falls due, and also a notice 
to quit the premises at the end of the next half year, for 
I will no longer allow myself to be so grossly imposed 
upon.” ** As you please,” returned Skinflint, ‘as you 
please. 1 shall be sorry to lose you, that's certain ; you've 
been @ very good tenant, but what of that? Another 
equally as good may be had ; there's as good fish still in 
the sea as ever were caught, so if you want nothing more 
with me, I'l! wish you good afterncon. Business must be 
minded; and I've Sutcher Bullface’s shoe to heelpiece 
before dark, so good day t’ye, Richard, good day t’ye.” 
Gilbertson wished the miser a good afternoon, and returned 
to his own habitation, where, over his ** pipe and pot,” 
he planned a scheme of revenge, that, us the sequel of this 
tale will show, succeeded almost beyond his most sanguine 
expectation. 

Agreeable to his promise, on the first of January, Gil- 
bertson again called on Skinflint, and commenced business 
by opening a capacious leathern bag, in which was a 





pretty good stock of yellow Georges. Having counted out 
the amount due, he offered it tothe miser, who, in ex- 
pectation of the visit, had a receipt for the half year’s rent 
ready written: so far all was regular. Gilbertson then 
gave his landlord a legal notice to quit at the end of the 
next half year; after carefully reading the notice, and 
finding it ‘* according to law,” Skinflint requested he 
would put a bill on ong of the windows, stating that the 
house was to be lets this Gilbertson did, and a board was 
stuck on a post in the meadow close to the stile, signifying 
to the passers by, that the house and premises were to be 
let, and might be entered on, on the first of July next. 

Four or five days after this transaction had taken place, 
Simon Bullface, the butcher, having been to kill a pig at 
a farm-house about a mile from Gilbertson’s habitation, 
on his return home, being at the same time pretty full 
of the farmer’s nappy ale, took the footpath across the 
meadow, and there saw—but let me repeat the relation in 
his own words,—** I was, for certain, top heavy, but I knew 
what I was about, and I could have seen a hole through a 
ladder, and told B from a bull’s foot as well as e’er a man 
in this country or the next to it; but that's neither here 
nor there: on getting to Gilbertson’s, well thought I to 
myself, who cares for old madam or her white gown 
either. So I jumped over the stile, and I had not 
gone many yards along the path, before I turned my 
eyes towards the garden, and as sure as I’m a mise- 
rable sinner, (more’s the pity say I,) I saw a great tall figure 
of a woman in a long, loose, white dress, standing close to 
the fence. I rubbed my eyes, to besure that 1 wasawake, 
and, as I live, I saw her standing stock still; she was as 
high as one of the damascene trees, and her two eyes 
glowed like two flaming coals. I stopped a moment, not 
knowing whether to return or go on; but then as I knew 
that every step forward was a step further from the ghost, 
Ecod ! I ran as if the devil was at my heels, and the ghost 
ran after me; for I heard her feet tramp, tramp, tramp 
close behind; she followed me across the meadow ; but 
when I came to the narrow road between the two fields, 
I heard no more of her; however, I never looked behind 
me till I got into the highroad, and then she was not to be 
seen at all.” 

This terrific story caused strong debates in the village; 
one party asserted that it sprung wholly from the potency 
of the farmer's liquor, and that no reliance ought to be 
placed on the tale of a drunken man; but the other and 
more numerous one replied, ‘that the relation was not to 
be jested with. Did not the ghost follow him? were not 
her feet distinctly heard by him? could he fancy this ? 
It was plain enough that the ‘White Lady’ had once 
mere returned to Elmwood.” 

The butcher’s story, however, was quickly corroborated. 
The next night the ‘* White Lady” was seen by several 
persons, exactly as he had described her, with the excep- 
tion of her height, which they all declared he must have 
magnified, as she did not appear much taller than a com- 
mon-sized female; but her eyes!—her glowing, fiery 
eyes!—-no one could, for a moment, view them without 
feeling horror and dismay. For several successive nights, 
some one or other saw her standing on the fence; in 
short, before the fortnight had elapsed, there was scarcely 
a grown-up person in the village who had not beheld the 
terrible spectre. The little community was quite in an 
uproar, and very few of the villagers would venture to 
cross the field even during mid-day ; and to pass through 
it at night, why, the thought only shook them like aspen 
leaves. 

In vain did Gilbertson reason upon the folly of these 
notions :—** If the * White Lady’ had really appeared in 
the garden, surely he and his family must, at some time, 
have seen her; she could not have been every night on 
the fence without the knowledge of the inmates of the 
mansion, some of whom had even been vainly watching 
for her, at the very hour she was said to be generally 
visible :”=-but he might as well have preached to the 
winds, for his terrified auditors were ‘" like the deaf adder, 


that listeneth not to the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely.” 

At last, to show them that they were the victims of 
delusion and gross superstition, Gilbertson prepared a 
good substantial supper, and gave notice through the vil- 
lage, that as many as pleased, both men and women 
were welcome to eat and drink their fill, and at the anne 
time convince themselves that the ** White Lady”? existed 
but in their own foolish imaginations. 

When the supper-night arrived, two or three women 
and about twenty men, the most courageous and incredu. 
lous of the villagers, made their appearance: from nine 
to ten o’clock they sat drinking strong ale, and now and 
then ohe or two of the party would venture to peep into 
the garden, but no ** White Lady” was there. As the ale 
went round, the courage of the visitors revived, and some 
of them even went so far as to laugh at the idea of ghosts 
and goblins. 

The old clock in the turret having told the hour of ten 
the party was ushered into the great hall, where the poe 
lished oaken tables groaned beneath a profusion of good 
old English cheer: our gardener bade all welcome, and 
(after apologizing for the absence of his two eldest sons, 
who, he said, had that day been obliged to go to Preston 
on business that could not be put off) he requested all to 
sit down, and to eat and drink heartily ; he then com. 
menced carving Old England's ‘boast, the « mighty Sir 
Loin;” but scarcely had his knife made an incision into 
the tempting red and white, when a most tremendous 
complication of noises was heard in the upper part of the 
building ; the clanking of massy chains, the loud clapping 
to of doors, and a noise like the rolling of cannon-balls on 
the floor, together with hoarsely sounding voices, wholly 
unlike any thing human, filled all the party with unut. 
terable terror and confusion. The knife ‘and fork dropped 
from Gilbertson’s hand, who stood in the attitude of sure 
prise, but motionless as a statue; his daughters fell on 
their knees, the women guests fainted, and the ‘men 
turned pale, their knees knocked together, their teeth 
chattered, and their ** knotty and combined locks” bristled 
upward ** like quills upon the fretful porcupine: this 
infernal hubbub continued for several mitiutes; at length 
it ceased, and all was quiet. 

The party continued to stare on each other with pale 
and wo-begone looks, and Gilbertson first broke the si- 
lence, by requesting his two sons, in the name of God, to 
go into the uninhabited part of the building and find out 
what had caused this terrible confusion ; as might natu- 
rally be expected, ‘they flatly refused: he then asked some 
of the guests, but they refused also, saying, ** Was it 
likely that they should risk their lives in facing devils, 
when his own sons would not face them ?” Finding his 
efforts to have the cause of the uproar investigated wholly 
useless, and not being willing to go in person, Gilbertson, 
with much difficulty, persuaded his guests once more to 
seat themselves, and began again to catve the Sir Loin: 
but ere he had cut a single slice, the noises recom: 
menced with tenfold violence, the loud hoarse voices 
approached nearer and nearer, a strong sulphury smell 
became perceptible to the olfactory nerves of the tet- 
rified and astonished’ party ; again the women fainted, 
but there was no one to assist them, for the men, 
one and all, started out of the house, as if they really 
expected the devil to take the hindmost. Wats, sticks, 
and great coats were left behind; the general cry was, 
** the devil’s coming, the devil’s coming ;” they forced the 
back door, and ran through the wood, tumbling over 
each other at almost every step, nor did they rest until 
they had gained the main road ; here their perplexities and 
fears were, if possible, augmented. There was no getting 
to their own homes without passing the house, unless 
they took a circuit through the fields, over hedge and 
ditch, until they could again enter the main road at some 
distance below the hall; this they were obliged to do, and 
the consequence was, that some fell into ditches and spoiled 
their holida clothes, others had theit hands, faces, and 
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apparel torn by thorns and brambles, and they at last 
reached their several homes, presenting to their astonished 
relatives figures of terror that surpassed all description ; 
nothing could they say but ‘ that ten thousand devils had 
taken possession of Elmwood, and either murdered all its 
inhabitants, or carried them off to the regions of eternal 
fire.” 

We will now return to Elmwood, as the reader must 
naturally be anxious to know what became of the poor 
women whom we left in a state of insensibility on the 
floor of the great hall. Immediately after the flight of 
their courageous protectors, the terrific tumult wholly 
ceased, and then Richard Gilbertson and his family, who, 
as it appears, were not quite scared out of their senses, 
exerted themselves in recovering those of their female 
visitors; in this attempt, after some trouble, they suc- 
ceeded tolerably well, and even revived their spirits so 
much with a moderate portion of brandy each, that, at the 
earnest entreaties of the young men, who promised to see 
them safe home, they sat down to the yet untasted supper, 
and, all things considered, managed to make a pretty 
hearty meal ; the table was cleared, and, under the cheer- 
ing influence of warm brandy and water, the ladies began 
to recover from their late alarm; the little never-worn-out 
weapon was brought into play, and they even laughed at 
the cowardice of their husbands and brothers, who, in the 
hour of need, had so shamefully deserted them. 

This fit of valour, however, was but of short duration, 
for as the old clock struck the ‘* witching hour of night,” 
the hall door that led into the garden was, by ‘* hands un- 
seen,” suddenly flung open, and, dreadful to relate, the 
horrible figure of the ‘* White Lady,” with her glowing 
eyes of fire, stood immediately. before the entrance ! All 
was again terror and confusion, the women wildly scream- 
ing, held their hands before their eyes to avoid the sight 
of the terrific vision; the ‘* White Lady” stood in the 
door way for a minute or two, and then suddenly disap- 
peared in a flash of fire that filled the room with a strong 
stench of sulphur and brimstone. 

“Thank God!-she's gone at last,” said Gilbertson ; 
‘ neighbours,” continued he, turning to the women, who, 
on hearing these words, slowly and fearfully uncovered 
their faces; ** neighbours, till this awful-night I did not 
believe in the reports that were spread abroad, but I have 
seen and heard enough; it would now be impious to 
doubt,—that the house is haunted is, alas! too true; we 
all have seen the horrible spectre, and [{, who was the 
foremost to scoff at and to deny its existence, J am now 
obliged to be the foremost to acknowledge the reality of 


this tremendous visitation.” 


Little more was said; the women were too much fright- 
ened even to speak, and as to going home, that was 
wholly out of the question :.they were put to bed, being 
first well dosed with brandy to make them sleep, and in 
the morning they returned to their several habitations, to 
the surprise of their sorrowing. relatives, who, from the 
previous account given by the men, had considered them 
as lost for ever. 

The dreadful fame of the ** White Lady,” and the 
haunted hall, was now established upon too firm a basis 
to admit of any doubt; unbelievers had been divested of 
their unbelief when they least expected it; the family no 
longer ventured to deny the existence of the spectre; and 
Richard Gilbertson, when questioned by any of his dis- 
tant acquaintances respecting the late occurrences, shook 
his head, and emphatically acknowledged it to be ‘‘ an 
o’er true tale.” ' 

As to Gilbertson’s landlord, it is utterly impossible for 
me to describe the manner in which this wondrous story 
affected him; he wept, raved, tore his hair, and showed 
all the symptoms of a confirmed maniac, so that it began 
to be seriously debated by his next of kin whether it would 
not be proper to place him under confinement. 

To a man s0 inordinately fond of money it was indeed a 
sad blow; for who would rent a house that was well 
known to be the head quarters of a legion of.devils, and 


nightly visited by a departed spirit? Whenever Skin- 
flint introduced the subject of the premises being soon 
vacant, and his wish to obtain a good tenant, those to 
whom he addressed himself laughed in his face, and sneer- 
ingly asked him ‘if he knew any one within one hundred 
miles round that would be fool enough to rent a haunted 
house ?”” There was not indeed the smallest chance of 
letting it, and it was a common remark, that ‘* when 
Gilbertson quitted, the hall would remain empty until one 
stone would not be left upon another.” Expressions of this 
nature being constantly dinned into his ears, almost drove 
the miser crazy, and he at length firmly believed, that 
when Gilbertson left it, his house would ever after remain 
unoccupied. Inthe meantime the ** White Lady” con- 
tinued to be seen at intervals in the garden, but as the 
summer approached, she did not make her appearance 
until a late hour. The unaccountable noises, too, were 
heard occasionally, and blue lights were often observed at 
the dead hour of night, in the windows of rooms that were 
known tv be unoccupied by the family, and then it was 
very naturally supposed by the observers, ** that the devils 
were at their old work at Elmwood.” ' 

But what was very singular, the fiends never began their 
infernal cantrips unless strangers were in the house, which 
made people observe, ‘that as the devils seemed to vent 
their spite upon strangers and visitors, the in ing tenant, 
as being himself a stranger, would have but a woful time 
of it.” 

The period of Gilbertson’s stay at Elmwood now drew 
very near; he had not fixed upon another place; and as 
he sate one fine evening, about the middle of June, be- 
neath the shade of an old ‘walnut tree, seriously rumi- 
nating whether he should remain or not, he was much 
surprised to perceive his landlord trudging towards him, 
and as Skinflint had not called since the payment of the 
last rent, Gilbertson was able to give a pretty good guess 
at the purport of the present visit; he rose from his seat, 
shook him cordially by the hand, and after desiring him 
to be seated, he gave one of his daughters orders to bring a 
jug of ale and pipes and tobacco. bs 

After a little discourse upon the state of the weather, 
and other common-place topics, the miser entered upon 
the subject nearest his heart, and without any further pre- 
face spoke as follows : 

** I am glad, neighbour Gilbertson, to see every thing in 
the garden look so well ; you deserve a great deal of credit 
for your management: but I think it a great pity that a 
man who so well understands the capabilities of the lard, 
a man, I anys who has worked it to advantage so many 
years, and who is able to make more of it than any other 

rson, I say it’s a great pity that that man should think of 
eaving it. It’s very odd, very odd ‘indeed, that two old 
neighbours can’t agree ; why we should fall out I can’t, for 
the life of me, discover; therefore I’ve called to see you 
this afternoon, partly for old acquaintance’ sake, and partly 
to convince you, if I can, that it will be more to your in- 
terest to continue my tenant than to seek a new situation, 
which, after all your trouble of shifting, may not answer 
so well as this place has done.” ' 

** Look ye, landlord,” replied the gardener, ‘* there 
needs no beating about the bush in this matter ;_astraight- 
forward story is the best; I know your drift, and mayhap 
I know your thoughts as well as you do yourself: you are 
fully aware that this unlucky house will never let again 
after I leave it, and you want me to remain at the old rent, 
but that I never shall submit to: therefore, if you came 
here prepared to lower the rent, say so at once ; but mind, 
you must come down a pretty penny before you'll induce 
me to stay in a haunted house ; for, let me tell you, neigh- 
bour, it’s no pledsant thing to have your rest disturbed 
three or four times a week, by a set of devils, for aught I 
know, in your garret, and then not be able to take a walk 
in your garden of an evening without knocking your nose 
against a ghost.’ 

**T agree with you, Master Gilbertson,” responded 
Skinflint, ‘*that such noises and sights are, as you say, 
far from being pleasant, but surely things cannot be quite 
so bad as you represent them.” 

‘* Why, as to that,” said Gilbertson, ** you don’t get 
your knowledge from me; the whole village is well ac- 
quainted with the dreadful disturbances that have taken 
place, and you well know there’s nct a man for ten miles 








round that would sleep a night in the hall even if he 
might afterwards have your long purse for doing it.” 


‘* Richard,” replied Skinflint, ‘‘I cannot deny my 
knowledge of the place having a terrible name, and that 
it is likely enough I may be some time without a tenant 
after you have quitted ii, and the place consequently will 
go to wreck and ruin if there be no one to look after it ; 
therefore, Richard, I’ve come to the resolution of dropping 
your rent, if you choose to remain here; I'll drop it,—let 
me see,—yes, I'll drop it two pounds a year; a great drop, 
Richard,—a very great drop, indeed; and as T am an 
honest man, friend Richard, it’s more than I can afford.” 

Gilbertson laughed outright: ‘* Master,” cried he, 
** you've said your say, and now please to hear mine. If 
I stay on, I must have the present half year’s rent lowered 
one-half, and a twenty year’s lease of the premises granted 
to me at the same reduced rent; on no other terms will 1 
continue to dwell among ghosts and devils :—two pounds, 
indeed! a mere flea-bite; you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself for making such an offer. And now, as we un- 
derstand each other, no more need be said; Vil leave you 
to reflect on my proposal, and, ‘therefore, wish you good 
evening,—for, as you say, business must be minded—busi- 
ness must be minded, and I’ve wasted too much time on 
you already.” So saying, like a man perfectly indepen- 
dent, he very unceremoniously turned his back on his 
astonished landlord, leaving him to find his way out of 
the garden alone. 

Skinflint, however, called him back: ‘* Richard,” said 
he, ‘* your proposal has given me a shock that I can 
scarcely get over:—one-half! it is too much, it is too 
much ; but (here he sighed profoundly, and the big round 
tears gushed from his eyes) let me have. a day or two to 
consider ; perhaps, (mind, I don’t say I will,) but perhaps 
I may come down a quarter, and that’s a heavy drawback 
on a poor man like me, Richard; for God knows, J ama 
poor man, a very poor man indeed.» You talk of my ‘ong 
purse; Lord bless you! I hardly get salt to my porridge.” 
—‘* Well, well,” replied Gilbertson, ‘* I dare say we shall 
agree after all. In the course of a day or two let me know 
your terms; if I can agree to them, I will; if not, it’s but 
parting at last, Master Skinflint: but come into the house, 
and take a glass of: brandy and water, it willcheer up your 
heart, and by and by we’ll have a bit of supper together. 
Here Al., you slut,” calling to one of his girls, ** bring 
the pipes and tobacco into the little parlour, and put a 
case bottle of brandy on the table; and, d‘ye hear, wench, 
get something or other for supper, as Master Skinflint 
means to stay.” 

‘¢ Neighbour Gilbertson, I'll take your brandy, and 
thank you kindly,” said the miser; ** for it will be of 
much service to my poor bowels; but I dare not stay sup- 
per,—no, no, I dare not stay: the ghosts !—the ghosts !— 
what would become of me ?” 

‘* Pshaw ! rot the ghosts,” replied the gardener ; ‘there'll 
be no oo here while you stop: come in man, and make 
yourself happy.” The miser suffered himself to be per- 
suaded; he followed his host into the little parlour, and 
for two or three hours they chatted together very com- 
fortably over their brandy and tobacco. 

Night now began to cast her sable mantle over the 
earth, and the miser bethought himself ef going home ; 
although the brandy was very good, and a wa withal 
that he loved right well, so long as he could drink on vel- 
vet, yet still the thought of the horrid noises dwelt on his 
mind; however, either his host, or the excellence of his 
host’s brandy, induced him to stay for supper, and to do 
that he was the more willing, when Gilbertson told him 
that the noises having been Sool the night before, would 
not commence that night, as they never had been knowa 
to come two evenings together; and as to the ** White 
Lady,” if she appeared at all, it would not be before 
eleven or twelve o’clock, and long before that time he 
might be at home, snug in his own bed. 

Whilst supper was preparing, the old subject was can- 
vassed over; and at length Gilbertson offered (if the miser 
Pou it to lowering the rent,) to purchase the property 
rom bim. ‘* It is true,”’ said he, * t have not the money 
to spare ; but I have a friend who will advance it for me ; 
and if you are really so poor as you say, a little ready cash 
may be of service. For my own part, I don’t mind either 
the noises or the *‘ White Lady.’ . I have injured no one, 
and why should [ fear them? They have done me no 
harm hitherto, and I trust they never will. We have, in 
a manner, become acquainted; to be sure, it may be 
quite a different ‘thing when ‘strangers come here; the 
* White Lady’ and her friends it’s likely will not be quite 
so civil to them.” 

Skinflint, whose heart was warmed by the generous 
liquor, replied, that he ** had no objections to sell, if they 
could agree on terms, and in the course of a day or two 
he would make Gilbertson offers, either for rent or pur- 
chase.” (To be continued.) 
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Poetry. 





PETITION TO MAY. 
— 

Forbear, forbear, dear May, nor twine 
With nightshade foul, thy brow divine; 
Forbear, forbear;. for ill agrees 
With cloudless skies, and budding trees, 
Songs of birds, and opening flowers, 
Verdant lawns, and sunlit bowers ; 
Spectre shades, that faint and wan, 
Spring shall not behold again! 
Lo! where bends yon fragile form 
Powerless yielding to the storm! 
Haste! the drooping rose revive; 
Haste, and bid the floweret live! 


Why when winter storms are gone, 
Why, dear May, so wayward grown, 
Thus the mourner to assume, 

And herald beauty to the tomb ?— 
Thine the office fair should be 

‘To usher in Eupbrosyne, } 
Queen of smiles and revelry: 

Thine to pipe and tabor’s sound, 
To foot it on the “ shaven ground ;” 
Or bid Echo pour along 

Blithe the village maiden’s song, 
Warbling sweet some legend hoar, 
Culled from early memory’s store: 
Or watch the lark ascending high, 
Or list the brook's soft lullaby; 

Or wandering far at break of day, 
Pluck the perfumed hawthorn gay, 
With vi'lets blue, the hedge-row’s pride, 
And primrose fair as youthful bride, 
The cottage cas¢ment to adorn, 
Tribute to thy jocund morn; 

These thine offices should be, 
Whisperer of felicity! 

But perverse and wayward grown, 
Keho wafts the dying moan, 

And the garland twined should be 
Round thy sweetest votary, 

Mer the blushing Queen of May, 
Bright in holiday array, 

Now, “to decorate a shade,” 

Now is on death's altar laid! 


Resume, resume thy glorious dresa, 
Put on thine own true loveliness, 
And hence forswear the sombre shade 
For pain, and melancholy made; 
And, oh, from thy bewitching face 
The mournful teardrop, sweetest, chase; 
Confest what Hope would fain portray, 
Joy-giving, healih-dispensing May ! 


Time was and thou to me didst seem 
Pair as was ever Fancy's dream; 
Aud with thy loved idea rose, 
Scenes Elysium that compose, 
Lit with skies of peerless hue, 
Such as painting never knew ; 
And all most beauteous that shone 
Was then, delightful May, thine own! 
But now I see thee pale and wan, 
So changed I know thee not again; 
And radiant still, yet ab, so sad, 
With sablee, and in weepers clad, 





A mourner by the lowly sod, 

Of spirit back returned to God! 

That now, alas, the sooth to say, 

I shrink from thee, enchanting May, 
And would the rather winter brave, 
When loud the chilly night-winds rave, 
Than meet, precursor of the storm, 
Than meet thy soft betraying form:— 
Then, ah, resume thy wonted dress, 
And shine in pristine loveliness; 

The sunken cheek again restore, 

And give the bloom that erst it wore; 
Forswear the sick-room’s silent gloom, 
Nor smile the angel of the tomb! 


Liverpool. 





THE FLOWER OF ANNISLEY. 
— 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
(From Praser’s Magazine.) 

Oisshe gone? Oisshe gone 

From love, from duty, and from me— 
The fairest flower the sun shown on, 

The lovely maid of Annisley? 
Thou lonely mourner, tell to me 


Whose was the name thou mentioned’st now 


With tear-drops trickling to thy knee, 
And scathe of sorrow on thy brow? 


Is Ellen’s fair and comely mould 
The inmateof the darkling worm? 
And does the gravel couch enfold 
The mildest, comeliest, earthly form? 
Yes—here she sleeps in loneliness! 
She faded with her virgin fame; 
And now her votaries, numberless, 
Shun even the mention of her name. 


She who gave brilliance to the hall 
And added lightness to the day,—. 
The meteor of the waterfall, 
The seraph of the sylvan lay,— 
Though pure as mortal thing could be, 
The ido) of the adoring throng, 
Emblem of glory’s fallacy, 
Fell by the shafts of deadly wrong. 


'Twas envy peisoned first the dart, 
And malice winged it from her bow, 
And deeply was the weetless heart 
Pierced by the sure and secret blow; 
She trembled, wept, and looked to heaven ; 
The die was cast; relief was none! 
Then shunned, unpitied, unforgiven, 
Ellen was left to die alone! 


As ever you saw the young rose tossed, 
Or apple blossom from the tree, 

By tempest or untimely frost, 
So fell the flower of Annisley! 

And never was green leaf on the path, 
Or fallen blossom in the clay, 

Trode down the careless foot beneath 
As was the marvel of her day. 


O, virgin beauty! thou art sweet! 
Sweet to the soul and to the eye! 
Thy blush, that comes on fairy feet, 
The mirror of the morning sky; 
Thy smile of mildness and of love; 
The aspirations of thy will 
To mercy—well approved above 
By one who owns thy nature still; — 


All, all bespeak thee nature's flower, 
But O, what snares are laid for thee! 
And as thy virtue’s lordly power 
So is thy danger in degree; 
And when, in bounding gaiety, 
Thou walk’st the brink of fear and fever, 
One step aside—and, woe is me! 
Thou fall'st, to rise no more, for ever. 


When doors of mercy fold below, 
Turn thou thy spirit’s eyes away 
To where unnumbered glories glow 
Jn home beyond the solar ray; 
But for the flower of Annisley, 
While life warms this old breast of mine, 
Y)! yearly pour regretfully, 
The hymn of sorrow oer her shrine. 





THE LONG BOW. 
- RE 
“(AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG.” 


Sung with great applause at the Anniversary Meeting of the 


Halifax Archers, May 7, 1830. 


(From the Leeds Mercury.) 


To the brim, to the brim, merry archers and good, 
Fill up the bright cup with the grape’s joyous blood: 
And draw to the head whilst the glories I show 

Of the pride of old England, The Mighty Long Bow. 


The gunpowder cowards, of demon-like birth, « 
With “the villainous petre dug out of the earth,” 


Smelling still of their brimstone-parental,—Foh ! Foh t= 
Shall I name the vile things with The English Long Bow? 


The long pride of England,—of France the long fear, 
The weapon of Agincourt, Cressy, Poictiers ! 

Shall not our eyes sparkle, shall not our cheeks glow, 
Whilst honour we drink to The English Long Bow? 


Still ready, still ready, still bounding and free, 
May the string of our spirit be ever like thee! 

As true to the purpose of honour we go,— 

Our pleasure and mentor,—The Trusty Long Bow. 


And when, brother bowmen, our chance shall befall, 
For the Skeleton Archer will shoot at us all,— 

Let us bare a clear breast to the fate-charged Foe, 
And dying disgrace not The English Long Bow. 





LINES 





ON BEEING TAM O’SHANTER IN BOND-STRBST, LONDON, 


February, 1830. 
a 
BY JANET MACGLASHAN. 





Ye're welcome, Tam, to Lunnun Toun, 
But are yc no a daring loon 
To venture here? 
Amang sae mony gentle folks, 
Some clever chields, some stupid gowks, 
To gibe and jeer? 


And ye hae brought your ancient crony, 
That funny shaver, Souter Johnny,. 


To keep ye cheery. 


Waes me!—ye've come an awfu road, 
Puir Maggie will be sairly rode, 
And unco weary. 


Ye've left your Kate, your kye, your stacks, 
But sit in bye, and gi’es your cracks, 


It’s no like Scotia’s nappy ale, 
But yet, ere we begin our tale, 


A drink’s a shorter. 


I canna offer ye Glenlevit, 
But had I better ye should have it, 


For auld Jang syne; 


For what is like a bow] o’ toddy? 
Mair cheering 'tis to weary body, 


Than plashy wine. 


How’s a’ the folk ayont the Tweed ? 
Ye'll be for gangin back with speed, 
If I guess right. 
But eh !—o’ Alloway Kirk beware, 
Ye mind the last night ye was there, 


Yon fearsome sight! 


The witches’ dance was right, gude sport, 
But ilka earthly pleasure’s short, 


And sune maun fal; 


Ye'll mind that night, and to your cost, 
Your vera wits ye nearly lost 

Wi Maggie's tail. © 
Gang straight hame to your ain guid wife, 
And dinna gie her cause for strife, 

Or mind I tell ye, 
Mf Johnny gars ye drink ower lang, 
Or hinders ye wi tale or sang, 


_Eh, man, she'll fell ye! 





*#* Ae spring brought off her master hale, 
But left behind her ain grey tail.” j 





And taste our porter.. 
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Scientific #otices. 
{ORIGINAL} - 


LECTURES ON ANATOMY, 

AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON, 

— 

LECTURE VI.—CONTINUED. 

Let us proceed to examine human machinery, the wind- 
pipe, and see if it is subjett to these laws, and draw a pa- 
rallel between the wind musical instruments of art and 
that of animal life. Jet us regard the mechanism of na- 
ture, and see how she has excelled the mechanism of man, 
who has found it necessary, in the construction of his in- 
str ts, to be supplied with many pipes, or with pipes 
of many holes, or with’holes, lips, vibrating-plates, reeds, 
and cutters. 

The human voice, with its many varied notes, tones, 
and harmonics, is produced in one cylinder, called the tra- 
chea, or windpipe, which is constructed of animal mate- 
rials, rings of cartilage, whose circumference is deficient 
about.two-thirds, at the back, and these effectually pre- 
serve its external form; and internally it is covered with a 
mucous membrane, which moistens its surface with an ani- 
mal mucous, and guards it effectually against dryness, 
and its shape is cylindrical. So far the animal windpipe 
resembles a simple cylindrical wind instrument; but how 
can one pipe, without any lateral apertures produce sounds 
which require such a variety in length of aérial columns? 
Here is the contrivance: attached to this pipe on its out- 
ward surface, in the neck, are a great number of muscles, 
or fleshy ropes, some of which are allotted solely to the use of 
this organ, while others perform a double duty, and others 
are still at the surface of this animal muscle machine. By 
the action of these animal machines, which here are placed 
under the control of the will, living beings can lengthen 

or shorten at pleasure, to any desirable extent, their wind- 
pipe, and in some measure alter its diameter. By this 
contrivance, beautiful, simple, and perfect, a multitude 
of ugly tubes, of various lengths, are dispensed with, and 
by this contrivance lateral holes with voluntary plugs are 
unnecessary. Nature’s mechanism is here triumphantly 
superior to the contrivances of art,—is simple, but perfect. 
To render this beautiful piece of animal mechanism still 
more perfect, we find placed in its interior cylinder other 
constructions truly ingenious and mechanical, resembling 
wind instruments made with a vibrating plate, or cutter, 
like the reed of a clarionet, the canal of a trumpet, and 
the cutter, &c. of an organ tube. This is the glottis, as 
it is called in anatomical language, for this science has 
aped its brother branches of philosophy, and even ex- 
celled them in the invention of hard and learned names. 
The cultivators of learning, through the force of example 
set by the monkish affectation of the middle ages, would 
seem to have waged war against simplicity of terms and 
language. ‘** Knowledge is power,” and could they mean 
by the introduction of many technicalities to erect a barrier 
against the diffusion of knowledge, and by strewing its 
path with difficulties to have its republic peopled only 
with a few? This animal glottis is, in fact, a natural 
vibrating plate or tongue, but whose plates are, when 
alive, contractile and delicately elastic. ‘This part is of 
infinite importance in the mechanism of wind instruments, 
both artificial and animal, for it is by its agency that the 
vibrating column of air is modified and modulated, mak- 
ing it to give certain sounds and to speak. The kind of 
plate, its elasticity, length, or chink, and form, with the 
aperture between them (for they are generally two) are con- 
siderations of primary importance. In playing the clarionet 
the musician effects these several objects by manauvres 
with his lips on the double reed, varying the length by 
removing them higher or lower, and altering the chink 
by regulating its degrees of pressure, and keeping the 
sength: of the tube in harmony by regulating the fingers 
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on the lateral holes; but in the pipes of the organ there 
cannot be this voluntary agent, and therefore each tube 
is destined for the production of a fixed tone. All this 
complication and finesse are unnecessary in animal me- 
chanism, and this wind instrument of life boasts of the 
utmost simplicity, for here is only one single simple tube 
to effect what is done by numbers in the organ, and in com- 
plicated contrivances and necessary accordances of mouth- 
pieces, and many holes in the clarionet, hautboy, &c. 
The position of these vibrating plates in the cylinder is of 
some consequence, both in artificial and animal mecha- 
nism. In the classes of mammifere and reptiles they are 
placed near the mouth, and though their voice is produced 
in the same manner as ours, yet man alone, by the flexi- 
bility of his lips, the mobility of his tongue, the modifi- 
cations of his mouth, and the directing intelligence of his 
brain, is alone capable of forming the great variety of 
articulations of speech denied to other animals through 
the imperfection of their organization or mechanism. 
The class of melodious singing birds offers several pecu- 
liarities in the mechanical construction of the windpipe, 
affecting the vibrations of the column of air contained in 
it, and influencing the variety of sounds. In them the 
glottis, or the vibrating plate, is placed very far from the 
mouth, at the very opposite extremity of the tube, just at 
its entrance into the lungs, while in man it is lower down 
than in many animals, but not so low as in singing birds, 
occupying a space about a third from the top. The glottis 
is formed of a duplicature of the internal membrane of the 
windpipe, attached to which are several petit muscles; for 
where any forcible, delicate, and important movements 
are required, there we find in animal bodies this kind of 
structure. These muscles are stimulated into action by 
the will, and by their action operate on these two vibra- 
tory plates of the windpipe. They can stretch or relax, 
lengthen or shorten the membrane, widen or lessen the 
aperture of the small chink, by separating or closing these 
two membranous plates forming the glottis, or cutter, or 
reed ; so that by this machinery, the air, which is con- 
stantly passing to and from the animal bellows, called the 
lungs, is modulated so as to form the vibrating air into 
words of speech, and, by its mechanical actions of tension 
and relaxation, to produce sound, tone, and musical ex- 
pression. All sounds, tones, expressions, and words, 
formed by these plates ii the turoat, must be considered 
as the most simple and nataral. Guttural sounds and 
guttural language are therefore the most consonant to the 
nature of true speech, and as coming from the part which 
first really forms them, must be the most simple and per- 
fect. This mechanism is the same in both sexes during 
childhood, but after puberty there is a marked difference 
between the male and female voice, which is owing to the 
difference in this chink and to the diameter of the wind 
tube at this part. In the female the tube is larger, and 
the chink is more capacious, giving them tones softened 
and acute; and, from the same reason, their natural gut- 
tural voice will also vary. 

The sounding vibrations of air, after passing through 
this aperture, are still further*modified by other ani- 
mal machinery ; for at the top of the windpipe is placed 
a kind of valve, called the epiglottis, whose principal 
office is that of a valve to protect the windpipe from 
the intrusion of morsels of food in the act of deglu- 
tition, for the tube conducting the food to the stomach, 
called the wsophagus, is placed behind it, but from its 
Position it serves, like the vibrating tongue of a wind in- 
strument, to modulate the tone of the voice, caused by 
the glottis when the vibrating air is in the act of respiration. 
These are the mechanical contrivances placed in the wind- 
pipe for the production of animal sound, and every kind 
of voice or sound can be created by them when thecolumn 
of air is vibrated both during inspiration and expiration. 
Animal voice is, however, said to be the product of expi- 
ration, but it can be produced during inspiration, for every 
physical and mechanical condition is fulfilled equally as 
well in one case as in the other, the column of air vibrates, 
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and the cutter modulates it. Inartificial mechanism sound 
is most generally produced by the same process which an- 
swers to the expiration of animals, but we will proceed to 
show, experimentally, that itcan be caused in both in- 
stances by inspirations of air. A long cylindrical pipe of 
an Eolina will be placed by a stop cock on the receiver 
of an air pump, which, when the air is exhausted, will be 
turned to admit the external air to pass through its 
upper surface, on which are placed the vibrating rods, 
the air rushing through them into the exhausted re- 
ceiver, as it does into the lungs during inspiration, will 
vibrate the rods, and cause sound, its swell, and all its 
other properties. By varying the properties of the 
chink, through which the air passes, and which is 
readily done by regulating the extent of turning the 
stop cock, it will saow the effect on sound, exercised by 
the extent of the aperture through which the air is 
rushing. It is always pleasing to find new produc- 
tions of arts which will enhance the value of mecha- 
nism, by proving its utility, through furnishing fresh in- 
stances of its conducing to public benefit or public plea- 
sure; and this gratification is doubly increased, when we 
find these improvements originating in the place to which 
we are connected by birth, by residence, or by some tie of 
relationship or interest. A gentleman in this town is now 
constructing a new kind of musical instrument: it is an 
Eolina, on a large scale, to be played with keys, like an 
organ, and to be supplied with wind by a pair of bellows 
worked by a foot pedal. It has a range of seven octaves, 
and, in addition to the ordinary box swell of an organ, 
has a swell on a novel principle; which, though the in- 
strument is extremely powerful, will soften the tone to a 
pianissimo. It is expected shortly to be completed, and 
will be a credit tothe inventor, and a pleasing, valuable 
addition to our present stock of musical instruments. 
Inflammation alters the mechanical and physical properties 
of these vibrating plates: thus, in that disease so common to 
children, called the croup, the vibrating air striking against 
them in this diseased state produces, during inspiration, 
the crowing sound so peculiar and so distressing; but the 
modification of sound caused by the epiglottis is, however, 
trivial. Every obstruction to the free passage of the pri- 
mitive vibrations of the column of air will, in some mea- 
sure, mechanically modify and alter the primitive tone. 
The principal entrances and departures of the air are the 
mouth and nose; and in examining these passages we 
shall find the modificators of tone will be the lips, the 
tongue, the cheeks, the nose, its appurtenances, and the 
curtain of the palate which one sees hanging down at the 
back of the mouth. This is an extensive chain of ma- 
chinery, and must cause an infinite variety in sound. 
These modulated tones are called from the mechanical 
parts which produced them : the primitive tones are gut- 
tural; this is the original sound given by the vibrating 
plate in the windpipe ; the modulated tones are those pro- 
duced by the epiglottis and the curtain of the palate; 
there are also the buccal by the cheeks, the lingual by the 
tongue, the labial by the lips, and the nasal by the nose. 
By this admirable apparatus man is enabled to produce ® 
sufficient variety of sounds to answer all his purposes, and 
so to modify, change, regulate, and modulate his sounds, 
as to produce an infinite variety of tones, expressions, and 
changes; but the peculiar mechanical form, position, and 
animal construction of all these parts, though: not in every 
respect the same, have the same great principles; and 
from these details being variable, the speech of man is 
variable,—as variable as the expression and form of his 
face. From the proper combination of these sounds is 
formed speech; but the elements of every modern lan- 
guage are defective, causing a multitude of different 
tongues and confused modes of pronunciation, so embar- 
rassing and detrimental to science and commerce,—so un- 
congenial to the extension of the noble powers of the head 
and the kindly feelings of the heart. 3t is much to be re- 
gretted that the sounds of the human voice were not al- 
ways limited to those simple vibrations produced By the 
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physical and mechanical properties of the glottis in the 
windpipe; for then there might be a probability of a 
universal language, and perhaps there might have been 
prevented the present confusion of languages; but the 
Tower of Babel is built in the organization, the mecha- 
nism of the wipd musical instruments of man, and will 
endure as long as its present construction. It is irreme- 
diable ; and this babbling confusion is perpetual. 

A combination of these simple sounds, then, gives 
speech, and a combination of the words of speech gives 
language, or discourse, or conversation; and in the early 
ages of the world man found this was all that was necessary 
for his wants, for he could communicate his ideas by means 
of these conjoined sounds, forming speech and language ; 
but, in the progress of intelligence, man readily discovered 
the impossibility and imperfection of transmitting by oral 
relations to his posterity, and of communicating to his 
fellows at a distance, a knowledge of his wants, the ex- 
tent of his own ideas, and the gathered knowledge of 
ages. Necessity is the mother of invention; and when 
want is acutely felt, human ingenuity will often supply 
the deficiency and remedy the evil. Some external sign 
or symbol was found wanting and necessary to supply the 
place of oral language; an external sign was, therefore, 
substituted for a simple sound, and this was a letter; but 
as a combination of simple sounds make speech, so a com- 
bination of letters made a word; and as a combination of 
speech made oral language, so a combination of words made 
written language. In the very beginning of this glorious 
invention, these visible signs bore some resemblance to the 
object intended to represent, and hence the earliest visible 
records of written language would be hieroglyphical; but 
as literature and civilization advanced, these hieroglyphics 
deviated gradually more and more from the original 
painted objects, and at last the letters of the alphabet were 
formed. 

Such was the commencement of written language, or 
the formation of external visible signs, to express and ren- 
der permanent the sounding vibrations of the vocal appa- 
ratus; but, as might be expected, in the infancy of learn- 
ing it was imperfect, and the imperfection in a great 
measure still remains, to the eternal disgrace of English 
modern literature. We can justly boast of the simplicity 
of our grammar, which is one great rudiment of perfect 
language ; but the very foundation of all, which are the 
primitive sounds, or their corresponding external signs, are, 
in our language particularly, most shamefully defective 
and confused, and they are as shamefully neglected. It is 
only by laying a firm foundation, and having good mate- 
rials, that the builder can expect to erect a permanent 
noble edifice ; so in literature, unless the visible signs for 
simple audible sounds are exact representations and true 
characters, the words and language formed and composed 
of them must be defective and bad. Every alphabet, and 
this, unfortunately, 18 the case with every European alpha- 
bet, must be faulty, which uses the same character, or 
visible sign of simple sound, or letter, for different sounds, 
and which has not a character or letter for every simple 
sound which that language uses to compound and spell 
ite words. 

If these external, visible signs of the voice comprised 
all the modulated vibrations of vocal sound as audible 
and distinguishable by the ear, they would be extremely 
numerous and too extensive; but in England these sounds 
are reduced to much less than one-half, being limited to 
twenty-four nominally, though in reality comprehending 
many more. This use of one sign, so common in our 
language to express many primitive sounds, and the use 
of signs which ought not to be used because expressive 
of nothing, is a most serious and grave defect, very em- 
barrassing to native learners of their language, and very 
perplexing to foreigners, who, though they can utter 
the sound or sounds indicated by this sign or letter, 
know not, for want of some dissimilarity, how to apply 
the arbitrary preference of one sound for another. This 
ean only be distinguished by practice; but this dimi- 
nishes not, or rather enhances the fault, which may be ree 
medied by substituting a distinct character for each sound, 
and making the syllables which are compound primitive 
sounds readily pronounceable from their proper characters. 

(Te be continued.) 





COMET IN THE CONSTELLATION PEGASUS. 


This comet was first observed by M. Gambart, Director 
of the Observatory at Marseilles, on the 2ist of April. 
Its position in the heavens was then—Right Ascension, 
21 h. 10 m.—North Declination, 8° 37. M. Gambart 
intimated to the President of the Astronomical Society of 
London, James South, Esq., that this interesting visitor 
had arrived within the view of the inhabitants of the 
earth 3.and he, with his well known zeal for the improve- 
ment of astronomical science, immediately communicated 
the intelligence to individual astronomers, and to the pub- 
lic generally, through the channel of the newspapers. Mr. 
South possesses one of the finest achromatic telescopes, if 
not the best, in the world (the object glass of which alone 
cost, we believe, a thousand guineas ;) it is no less than 
twenty feet in length ; he has also a five feet equatorial 
telescope, with suitable circles divided by the masterly 
hand of Troughton; with the latter he has determined 
the following position of the comet :— 


h. m he ™ & 
May 1, 17 51. Sid. Time R. A. 211434 N.D. 16°28 3/ 
2, 16 55. 211456 16 58 64 


Owing to the brightness of the moon, the image of the 
comet was hardly bright enough in the equatorial teles- 
cope to bear the illumination of the micrometer wires; 
hence the determination of its R. A. was liable to some 
uncertainty ; but its declination was observed with more 
accuracy. On the moon's setting, the comet became more 
distinct, and its nucleus well terminated. It could then 
be bisected by the micrometer wire without difficulty. In 
the large telescope, the nucleus was well defined with 
powers 130 and 346, and was more satisfactorily shown 
than any Mr. South has seen. In a night glass of four 
inches aperture, he says it appeared not unlike a school- 
master’s well-used birch. He does not say that it had 
been visible to the unassisted eye ; but for several days past 
the state of the atmosphere has not admitted of any obser- 
vations on this ph Scot 








NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing BASE IM1- 
tations of MACASSAR OLL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND awnp SON, 


Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

*“* A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d,, 78., 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 


This Oll is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &c. 


The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and imparting a 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

By its soothing and ameliorating propexties it immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 

in, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 

raveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 


Sold in Half-pinta at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 


CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
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A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond- 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Med!- 
cine Venders throughout Kurope. 


‘that Rizzio should die, the manner of his murder Was 





fM*iscellantes, 


DAVID RIZZIO, 





(From Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. IV., being Str 
Walter Scott's History of Scotland, Pol. 11.) 





There was at this time in the court of Mary a man 
named David Rizzio, or Riccio, a native of Turin, a per. 
son of poor parentage, who had been, however, well edu. 
cated, and among other accomplishments, was an excel. 
lent musician. He came to Scotland in the train of an 
ambassador from Savoy; but his assistance being found 
useful to fill a part in the Queen’s private concerts, he left 
the envoy’s service for that of Mary. Rizzio’s |know. 
ledge of languages recommended him to the Queen, who 
employed him in conducting her foreign correspondence; 
and finding him apt, intelligent, and useful, upon the de. 
parture of her French secretary she promoted the Pied. 
montese to that confidential office. This situation, of 
course, procured him easy and frequent access to her pre. 
sence and to her ear. The familiarity with which the 
Queen naturally received him, as a man of little conse. 
quence, whose talents served, and whose accomplishments 
amused her, excited the resentment of the fierce nobility 
of Scotland. They observed with indignation that the 
foreign secretary, in virtue of his office, presented all 
papers to be signed by her Majesty; and some of them 
would shoulder him, and frown on him, when they met 
him in the presence chamber. Others who had suits a 
court made the same observations, but, acting upon differ. 
ent principles, addressed themselves to the secretary for 
the furtherance of their business; and Rizzio became rich 
from the gifts that flowed inte him. When it was settled 


next debated. Morton, Ruthven, and others of their 
party, proposed that the secretary should be seized as he 
crossed the court of the palace, or in his own lodgings, and 
then destined to the fate which Cochrane underwent, when 
the chief of the Douglas family acquired thetitleof Bell-the. 
Cat. But nothing could satisfy Darnley, save that thevictim 
should be seized in the presence of the Queen herself, 
that she might share the alarm, and hear the taunts with 
which it was his purpose to upbraid. her favourite. Con. 
sidering that the Queen was seven months advanced in 
pregnancy when such a scene of violence and horror wa 
to be acted in her presence, we recoil from the brutali 
alike of him who planned and those who calmly und 








to execute an action so brutal and oye oer a 
On the 9th of March, 1566, this bloody and extract. 
dinary scene was acted. The Queen was seated at sup. 
per, in a small cabinet adjoining her bed-room, with 
the Countess of Argyle, Rizzio, and one or two othe 
persons. Darnley suddenly entered the apartment, and 
without addressing or saluting the company, gazed 00 
Rizzio with a sullen and vindictive look. After him fol. 
lowed Lord Ruthven, pale and ghastly, having risen from 
a bed of long sickness to be chief actor in this savage 
deed: other armed men appeared behind. Ruthven 
called upon Rizzio to come forth from a place he was un 
worthy to hold. The miserable Italian, perceiving he 
was the destined victim of this violent intrusion, started 
up, and seizing the Queen by the skirts of her gown, 
implored her protection, Mary was speedily forced by 
the King from his hold: George Douglas, a bastard of 
the Angus family, snatched the King’s own dagger from 
his side, and struck Rizzio a blow; he was then dr: 
into the outer apartment, and slain with fifty-six wounds 
The Queen exhausted herself in prayers and entreaties for 
the wretched man’s life; but when she was at length in- 
formed that her servant was slain, she said, ** I will then 
dry my tears, and study revenge.” During the perpetn: 
tion of this murder, Morton, the Chancellor of the king. 
dom, whose duty it was to enforce the laws of the realm, 
kept the doors of the palace with one hundred and sixty 
armed men, to insure the perpetration of the horrid deed. 

































AN ADVENTURE OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 

The fall of the Traun is a cataract, which, when tht 
river is full, may be almost compared to that of Shaf- 
hausen for magnitude, and possesses the same _peculist 
characters of grandeur in the precipitous rush of its awful 
and overpowering waters, and of beauty in the tints of 
its streams and foam, and in the forms of the rocks ovet 
which it falls, and in the cliffs and woods by which it is 
overhung. In this spot an accident, which had neat! 
been fatal to me, occasioned thé renewal of my acquaint 
ance in an extraordinary manner with the mysteriow 
unknown stranger. Eubathes, who was very fond 


fly-fishing, was amusing himeelf by catching gtayling 
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intention was to J 
locomotion along the d 
ments the boat glided | 
and I enjoyed the beauty 6 

and had my eye fixed Upon the b 
the spray of the cataract above 
suddenly aroused by a shout of alarm from my servant, 
and looking round, I saw that the piece of wood to which 
the rope had been attached had given way and the boat 
was floating down the river at the mercy of the stream. 
I was not at first alarmed, for I saw that my assistants 
were procuring long poles with which it appeared easy to 
arrest the boat before it entered the rapidiy-descending 
water of the sluice, and I called out to them to use their 
united force to reach the longest pole ryt od water 
that I.might be able to catch the end of it in my hand, 
and at this moment I felt perfect security, but a breeze 
of wind suddenly came down the valley and blew from 
the nearest bank, the boat was turned by it out of the 
side current and thrown nearer to the middle of the river, 
and I sobn saw that I was likely to be precipitated over 
the cataract. My servant and the boatmen rushed into 
the water, but it was too deep to enable them to reach 
the boat; I was soon in the white water of the descend- 
ing stream, and my danger was inevitable. I had pre- 
sence of mind enough to consider whether my chance 
of safety would be greater by throwing myself out of the 
boat, or by remaining in it, and I preferred the latter 
expedient. I looked from ‘the ‘rainbow upon the bright 
sun above my head, as if taking leave for ever of that 
glorious reaper I raised one pious aspiration to the 
divine Source of light and life; I was immediately stunned 
by the thunder of the fall, and my eyes were closed in 
darkness. How long I remained ingensible I know not ; 
my first recollections after this accident were of a bright 
light shining-above me, of warmth and pressure in dif- 
ferent parts of my body, and of the noise of the rushing 
cataract sounding in my ears. I seemed awakened by 
the light from a sound sleep, and endeavoured to recal 
my scattered thoughts, but in vain ; I soon fell again into 
slumber. From this second sleep, [ was awakened by a 
voice which seemed not altogether unknown to me, and 
looking upwards, I saw the bright eye and noble coun- 
tenance of the Unknown Stranger whom I had met at 
Pastium. I faintly articulated, “*I am in another 
world.” ‘* No,"’ said the Stranger, ** you are safe in 
this; you are a little bruised by your fall, but you 
will soon be well: be tranquil, and compose yourself.”” The 
next day I learned from the Unknown the history of my 
escape, which seemed almost miraculous to me. He said 
that he was fishing, the day that my accident happened, 
below the fall of the Traun, for that peculiar species of the 
large salmon of the Danube which, fortunately for me, is 
only to be caught by very strong tackle. He saw, to his 
very. great astonishment and alarm, the boat and my body 
precipitated by the fall, and was so fortunate as to en- 
tangle his hooks in a part of my dress when I had been 
scarcely more than a minute under. water, and by the 
assistance of his servant, who was armed with the gaff, or 
curved hook for landing large fish, I was safely conveyed 
to the shore, undressed, put into a warm bed, and by the 
modes of restoring suspended animation, which were 
familiar to him, I ‘soon recovered my sensibility and con- 
scioushess.—Sir Humphry Davy’s Last Days of a Phi- 
losopher. 





HINTS TO UNMARRIED LADIES. 


It is clear that a young lady may trifle a little in the 
early part of the forenoon; but if she lets the warm and 
genial hours of the day slip by unimproved, the sorrows 
of old maidship may settle upon her irretrievably. At a 
certain age it is no longer safe to reason as Volante does 
in the Honeymoon :— 

— “Iam not yet so overblown 
But I may hang some time upon the tree, 
And still be worth the plucking.” 

While I was pondering upon these things, in steps our 
worthy parish clerk, Peter Pattieson, who, baving courted 
and buried four wives, and being, moreover, a saga- 
cious man, must be deeply skilled in the mysteries of 
female life. Upon mentioning the matter to him, I was 
delighted to find that our parliament men have been 
attending to this very subject ; and that, under their direc. 





tion, a Mr. Finlayson has made out a table, showing, to a 
very fraction, what a woman’s chances of marriage are 
for every year of her life. This most precious document 
should be pasted, I think, on the doors of all our churches ; 
and if, after such pointed admonition, young girls trifle 
away their time, the blame is clearly their own. The 
calculations, I understand, were made upon 878 cases; 
but our learned clerk, for the sake of greater perspicuity, 
has enlarged the Cenominator (as he calls it) to 1000. Of 
1000 married women, taken without selection, it is found 
that the number married at each age is as below. Or if 
(by an arithmetical license) we call a woman's chances of 
marriage, in the whole course of her life, 1000, her 
chances in each two years will be as shown in the table. 





Chances.| Age. Chances. 
Pedusaseeaswos 32 2B t029.--seeeeevevee 45 
Gosssectevendes 101 BeBbvsksscsusccss 1S 
POUMRID soso: sccce sine 219 BD eee BBs 0 cc cccccccce 14 
-233 Bb a BE oc ccc cccccece 8 
Piaecvcneaee es 165 BB BZ-ccerccsccccee B 
Beas ieenenpes 102 BG er GDs cn ccccccesess 2} 
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1000 

Now, my dear Lydia, do lay this table to heart. It 
tells you that one-half of a woman's chances of marriage 
are gone when she has completed her twentieth year. 
And mind you what is the consequence of this; she must 
then, as the seamen say, carry less sail, and shoot at a lower 
mark. At twenty-three she ought to be very reasonable, for 
three-fourths of the golden opportunities are gone, never to 
return. At twenty-six you will see at a glance that sauci- 
ness is out of the question, for your hopes, if the case 
should be yours, will then be shrunk to the small fraction 
of an eighth. At thirty-one despair should begin to 
wrinkle your brows, for when that age comes, and finds 
you single, pray remember that if you have in the circle of 
your acquaintances forty marrying men (a rare contin- 
gency,) you have just one solitary chance among them all! 
When you stand on the dread verge of thirty-six, it is 
quite killing to reflect that of the thousand chances with 
which you started, ¢hree—a miserable remnant of three— 
only remain! It is now high time to bespeak the garret, 
the distaff, and a couple of tom-cats. My own notion is, 
that a woman is in her prime at thirty; but I own that I 
held it a year ortwo lower till I was turned of fifty myself. 
I have met with somany amiable spinsters between twenty- 
five and thirty-five, who seemed to me to embody all the 
qualities which make a woman a desirable partner for 
hfe, that I cannot reconcile myself to the belief of their 
prosp ects being so bad as this table represents them. 

hat so few marriages are happy I attribute chiefly to the 
green age of one or both the parties. ‘The peach 
blossom on the cheek, the flowing lines of the contour, 
the girlish simplicity, are allurements to marriage, but bad 
guarantees of happiness in it. Unions made blindfold, 
and by lot, would perhaps turn out as well as those en- 
tered into on such a principle. The desire of appearing 
agreeable in each other's eyes is a powerful motive to im- 
provement, especially on the part of yoursex ; but this mo- 
tive, unluckily, ceases to operate (with a very few excep- 
tions) the moment a woman is married. You will find an 
intelligent man adding to his knowledge, and educating 
himself up to the age of fifty. If we match such a person 
with one of the weaker sex, who stops short at eighteen, 
satisfied with the sum of her acquirements, what sort of 
companionship would exist between the two? The young 
man at twenty-five will see fifty faults in her who was his 
idol at eighteen. At the more advanced age he may not 
choose a female partner who is absolutely better ; but he 
will select one whose character is more in harmony with his 
own ; and the lady, in the same interval of seven years, if she 


has not sunk into a mere coquette, will have worked off 


some of those follies‘ which might have embittered an early 
marriage. Indeed there is an effervescence in the minds 
of both sexes at seventeen or eighteen, which renders them 
eculiarly unfit to form engagements that are to last for 
ife. Toa young woman at this age, the world appears 
not as it is, a scene of labour and trouble, relieved by short 
limpses of enjoyment, but a fairy land teeming with de- 
ights ever new. ‘There is a charm, I admit, in the guile- 
less feelings which belong to girls in their romancing 
period ; but this is a ower which soon fades, and a poor 
substitute for that ripened sense, the result of mental cul- 
tivation, undistr: by family cares, which fits a woman 
at aix or seven and twenty to be the partner of her hus- 
band’s thoughts, and the companion of his studies. In- 
deed, in very lively young women, I have always suspected 
that the passion for admiration is too intense to admit 
of their affections being concentrated upon one man till 
the first fires of youthful vanity are burnt off ; and this, I 
imagine, seldom happens till twenty-six or twenty-seven 
summers have passed over their heads. But I approve of 





late marriages only on the supposition that ladies improve 
their time, while living single, by enriching their minds 
with those acquirements which are useful in the storms as 
well as the sunshine of life.—Scotsman. 





Nervous Affections.—An impression made on one part 
of the body will often produce @ nervous affection hw 
where, at a distance from the original seat of the disease, 
and where no such obvious explanation of the fact presents 
itself. A disease in the liver produces a pain in the right 
shoulder; a disease in the heart produces a pain in the 
back. The late Dr. Wollaston was accus:omed to relate 
the following :—He ate some ice-cream after dinner, which 
his stomach seemed to be incapable of digesting. Some 
time afterwards, when he had left the dinner-table to go 
to the drawing-room, he found himself lame from a violent 
pain in one ankle. Suddenly he became sick ; the ice- 
cream was rejected from the stomach, and this was followed 
by an instantaneous relief of the pain in the foot.—From a 
Lecture by Mr. Brodie. 








A tanner, in the neighbourhood of Paris, has discovered 
a means of tanning hare and rabbit skins, so as to render 
the leather superior to calf or kid for shoes, gloves, and 
other articles tor which calf and kid skins are used. Of 
course this mode of preparation is attended with great 
economy to the consumer. 














METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | Extreme) Thermo-/Extr me| State of emarns 
at uring | meterS /heat ¢u-jthe Wind; a 
noon, Night. |morning ren Day.) at noon} norn 
we |e9 90| 49 
90| 49 0 55 O} 67 O|} E.S.R. |Fair. 

6 | 29 78 52 0} 61 O} 68 O S.E. Ruin. 

7 {29 46) 53 0} 62 0} 68 O E. |Fair. 

8 |} 29 38) 52 0] 58 OO] 68 O E.S.E. | Fair. 

9 | 29 28) 48 0] 51 O| 51 O E. Stormy. 
10 | 29 42] 37 O| 44 0|] 50 O| E.N.E. Showery. 
11 129 60] 40 0} 45 O] 51 OI N.NLE. Rain. 

















Sth, Five, p.m. showers. 
6th, Six, p.m. thunder-storm. 
qth, pone. pm. thunderstorm. 
our, p.m. heavy rain, with thunder i ing; 
eight, p.m. Le Bmay . er and lightning ; 
9th, Stormy during night; seven, am. very stormy, with 
heavy rain; eleven, a.m. stron easterly gale, causing a sud- 
pope ag = aA heen ny may *. e thermometer falling from 
2 » Cwo degrees lower than extreme during 1 . 
10th, Stormy during night. enlgnt 








Correspondence. 


DISSECTION, 
<= 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I believe it would not be an easy task to say 
much in favour of a more frequent and unconstrained 
practice of dissection, without repeating what has been 
already so well demonstrated to every candid reasoner ; 
but it is really wonderful how strongly prejudice still 
rules on that subject, and how tenaciously some people 
adhere to their mistaken notions. 

T read, only a few days ago, that a body snatcher having 
been caught in the act of purloining the body of a child 
the police-officer seemed to be quite proud of his gloviens 
exploit, and the magistrate appeared not less happy in 
enforcing the full penalty upon the poor culprit. In vain 
did his legal adviser plead, in mitigation of punishment, 
that the mother of the child was a common prostitute 
who not only had put it out to nurse, but had actually not 
come to see it for upwards of a week before it died; and 
that, therefore, her parental feelings could not have been 
very strong, and, consequently, could not have been much 
distressed by the event. His Worship was of a different 
opinion; and to prove that this London street-walker 
might have had a niost maternal affection for her offspring, 
he said Well! what did he say? You have, per- 
haps, read the report yourself; but if you have not, you 
may guess a good while before you fall in with his man- 
ner of arguing. He said that, from what bad occurred 
before the judgment-seat of King Solomon, it appeared 
very clear to him that a woman of her description might 
still have all the tenderness of a mother, although she had 
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‘earthly remains to be made useful to science, when it can do 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

















376 
nnn ceaseeene | 
renounced the practice of every other virtue. This was|against me. I shall confine myself to two points. Shall; drainage of fen lands, where it was n raise the 
water. The hilarity of thy company was Up until a 


certainly very far fetched, to begin with; but the worthy 
Judge forgot, at the same time, another little circumstance, 
which most materially altered the case, namely, the child 
for whom the woman at Jerusalem interfered was alive, 
and she might not like to see it cut in twain, though it had 
been claimed by another woman. Very few people are 
quite so bad as that comes to; but when there is only 
a question of a dead body, it is sheer nonsense to talk of 
affection and tenderness where none had been shown be- 
fore; and the claims of the anatomist are infinitely stronger 
than those cf a profligate mother: nay, I believe that, in 
some countries, the law actually favours the profession so 
far, that medical men are not under the necessity of ob- 
taining such subjects by stealth. 

It is to be hoped that England will not be long in 
adopting corresponding regulations, and that the new 
system will obviate the continuance of a trade which at- 
tracts 60 much odium, and which is certainly far from 
being respectable ; but how is anatomy to be studied in 
the meantime, if obstacles are so wantonly thrown in its 
way? In the beginning of April a poor woman died in 
a village near London of a complaint which had baffled all 
the medical skill of the neighbourhood ; it was therefore 
shrewdly suspected that attempts would be made to get 
the body into a dissecting-room ; but if the surgeons were 
onthe alert, their antagonists were not less so; and 
although the former succeeded in getting momentary pos- 
session, the latter retook the prize, and not only carried it 
off in triumph, but watched it afterwards with obstinate 
perseverance until it wasno longer fit for the intended pur- 
pose, and the doctors were completely disappointed. 

This is absurd enough, as far as it goes; and yet, me- 
thinks I can fancy a stronger case, without putting my 
imagination to a very great stretch. Suppose two fine, 
athletic men quarrel, and ere mad enough to settle it by 
fisty cuffs, there will be scarcely any body attempting to 
separate or to pacify them, because most of the bystanders 
would rather see a battle. The friends on either side will 
cheer the combatants to keep it up, and the impartial 
spectators will form a ring; so that the human face divine 
may be smashed to a jelly, in a fair way and according to 
rule. The boxers may then work away to their hearts’ 
content; they may knock each other's eyes out, maim 
or mittilate each other for hfe, without the least impedi- 
ment from the company. Nay, if death itself were to 
ensuc, either on one side only, or on both sides, the noble 
jadges would still console themselves, and pacify their 
@pGsciences with the reflection that the fight had been fair 
and honourable. Yet, should an attempt be made to re- 
move the corpses to the theatre of an anatomist, the whole 
parish, would be in arms against the proposer of such a 
acheme; and woe to the luckless wight who should try to 
put it into execution! He would be made a ghost him. 
self before he could use a single bistoury. Messsrs. the 
Public are very positive in those matters; and albeit 
they do not care how roughly a man may be handled, and 
what agonies he may suffer, so long as he is alive, they 
feel great anxiety for his welfare as soon as he is fairly 
dead; and they would not allow, on any account, his 


him no harm. All this is very strange; it is wonderful ; 
but it is true.—Yours, &c. P. P. 
tAverpoel, May 11, 1830. 
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SHALL AND WILL, 
<i 


“ Though dispensations were not strong 
Conclusions, whether right or wrong.” 
—— HupiaRas. 


TO THE KDITOR. 
Sin,—-Your correspondent 2. calls me wordy, he will 
not. therefore, expect me to write a long letter. I'm very 
glad of that. Before we go any further, let us understand 


one another. 1 do not come forward, as Sir Oracle, ** to 


syint out any thing new respecting the auxiliaries shall 


and will do not retain the same signification, whether they 
are principals or auxiliaries, and they do not constantly 
signify present time. 

I shall endeavour to illustrate my position out of the 
example wherewith #. has challenged me. ‘* Since you 
will not listen to me, I shall leave you.” Here the verb 
will is a principal; the whole sentence hinges upon the 
will of the person addressed. ‘** You are unwilling to 
hear me” is the import. Let us turn it into Latin and we 
shall see the distinction immediately. ** Non vis audire: 
—you are not willing to hear."—** Non audies :—you will 
not hear.” The first expression signifies, ** You will not 
hear, because you have set your mind against what I am 
saying.” The second, ** You will not hear, because I do 
not intend to speak.” Let us put them into French, and we 
shall find the same peculiarity. ** Vous ne voulez pas 
écouter: Vous n'écouterez pas.” It may be objected that 
English is not to be judged by Latin or French, but it is 
in translating that these little niceties manifest themselves. 

Now for shall. If I show that ‘*shall” does signify 
Suture, that it also in the ‘* second person expresses a pro- 
mise or threat,” that part of the argument will be decided. 

** John shall have a new coat.” Is this a promise or 
not? Is it future time or not? But &. says, read it 
without the shall, and the future time is the same. Let 
us try. ‘John have a new coat.” The verb is now in 
the imperative mood, consequently in the present tense. 
If therefore the sentence with the auxiliary docs signify 
future time, and without the auxiliary does not, I think 
we have a right to assume that the same future time 
resides in the auxiliary. So not another word from your 
wordy correspondent. T. A. 

May 12, 1830. 





STEAM DRAINAGE. 

On Saturday the 10th ultimo, the commissioners of 
Littleport and Downham district, and a numerous party 
of gentlemen, attended to witness the first operation of a 
large steam-engine and other works, erected on the banks 
of the 100-feet river. The morning had been stormy, with 
much rain, but the day subsequently proved fine. The 
engine is of 80-horse power, and was furnished by the But. 
terfly Company, and manufactured, with all the heavy ma- 
chinery, at their worksin Derbyshire; it went off in excel- 
lent style, and soon began to deliver-a large quantity of 
water from the front of its enormous wheel into the adjoin- 
ing river. An excellent band of music was in attendance, 
and enlivened the scene. About three o'clock the com. 
mittee and other gentlemen sat down to a substantial dinner, 
in a place fitted up for the occasion, near the works. 
Sensthin Page, Esq. presided, supported by Messrs. 
Archer, Martin, Harlocks, Layton, Hall, Marshall, &c. &c. 
On the health of Mr. Glynn, the engineer, being given, 
that gentleman, at the request of the company, explained 
the capabilities of the machinery, and the proportion of 
the different parts; he stated that the water-wheel was 
37 feet in diameter, that its buckets or ladles were 3 
feet 5 inches in width, with a dip of 5 feet; that the ma- 
chinery attached to it had two powers—the one calculat d 
to work against a head and dip of 15 feet, and the other 
against the usual head of water in the river. The weight 
of the water wheel and its axis was 50 tons, and he believed 
it to be the largest yet constructed for the purpose of drain- 
age; it was also the first time that an attempt had been 
made to act against so great a head in a tidal rivers; and as 
various conflicting opinions existed as to the performance 
of machinery under such circumstances, he would state 
that, in a steam-engine the power being always steady and 
uniform, the buckets exactly fitting into a track of solid 
stone work, as these did, moving through a space of 226 
feet in a minute against the high head of water, and 339 
feet per minute against the lower head, would deliver 
3765 cubic feet of water per minute in the first instance, 
and 5647 in the other, which in 20 hours would amount 
to 27,108,000 gallons against the high head, or 40,658,400 
gallons against the lower head ; he reckoned in round num- 
bers six gallons of water in a cubic foot, and had no doubt 
that his calculations would be found correct, and that ina 
short time every existing prejudice would be removed— 
(we might here add that some littie prejudices had been 
shown against the engine in the morning, which its subse- 




















late hour ; many sunvopciate toasts were given, and before 
separating, the general committee orde! 
should continue in motion from, 
Tuesday noon, and that.a view Gomer on that 
je rai ‘Observe the effect pro. 
f the view is more than 
ould anticipate; the water 
O, Shien i Upwards of 40 fect wide, has 
been lowered three fe@t,and many of the cross drains nearly 
laid. dry. ‘Ihe congimfiiee expressed their satisfaction in 
the strongest terms,-@md have transmitted their acknow. 
ledgments to their engineer, in a manner which must be 
highly gratifying to his feelings. We cannot close this 
account without congratulating the district, and especial] 
the committee to whom-the thanks of the county are emi- 
nently due, upon the erection of this engine; we hold it 
to be a pattern both as to machinery and erection, which 
we hope to see followed by others, and that speedily. The 
buildings were erected, and the works executed, ina most 
superior and workmanlike manner, by Mr. Chas. Briggs, 
of Ferry, Lincolnshire, on whom too much praise cannot 
be bestowed.—Derby Reporter. 


NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR. 








—>_ 

In issuing the following advertisement, we take the 
opportunity to say that we shall be particularly obliged to 
any person who will favour us with any hint respecting 
an eligible site for a permanent asylum, or point out any 
premises ready built which might be converted to the pur. 
pose without much waste or expense. 

PREMISES WANTED 
FOR A PERMANENT NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE 
HOUSELESS POOR. a 

WANTED, a very large substantially-built School-room, 
with a Yard attached toit, or a large House in a back street, 
or two moderate sized Houses adjoining each other, or a 
ecapacious Shed, which might be improved upon, or Land 
within a quarter of a miie of the Exchange.—Apply to Eazr- 
TON SMITH. : 
| AA EE me 


Tide Table. 


Festivais, &c. 














Days. Morn.| Even.| Height 











h.m.jh. m,jft. in 
Tuesday -.18] 7 23} 8 3/14 0 
Wednesday19] 8 32) 8.59/15 7 |Dunstan. 

Thursday 20 25} 9 52/17 5 |Ascen. Day, or Holy Thurs. 
Friday ----21 10 40}/18 10 
Saturday. .22 11 25/19 8 |Prs. of Homberg born. 
Sunday--- 23 {Sunday after Ascen. Day. 
Monday --24 0 32/19 7 {Easter Term ends. 
Tuesday --25 116/118 7 


Go Correspondents. 


Tue Siece or Liverpoot.—The first portion of this work is 
reserved for our next, after which we shall proceed with it 
regularly. 
CuEess.—We shall next week insert the communication with 
which we have been favoured by 4. B. -* ° 
Sm Water Scotr’s TraGEpy.—The request of Dramaticus 
shall be attended to. 
Mnemonic Dates or THE KinGs’ Reicns.—In answer to re- 
peated inquiries whether it is our intention to publish in 
one body the mnemonics which we have introduced into 
the Kaleidoscope, we can only observe, that such certainly is 
our present intention; but that we have not made up our 
minds as to publishing music along with them. We have 
it also in contemplation to revise and amend some of the 
verses previously to their republication, and to add afew 
score additiona! lines on the history anterior to the Norman 
Conquest. : 
LiveRPooL PROVIDENT District SocieETY.=We have just perused 
the Rey. Mr. Aspinall’s’ sermon, preached .at:St. Michael's 
Church on the 4th of Aprii, on the subject of the Provident 
Society now formed in this town, and we have been 80 
much pleased with the unassuming, liberal, and Christian- 
like spirit which pervades it that we shall willingly tran- 
scribe the whole into the Kaleidoscope, if we can obtain 
permission from Mr, Aspinall. 
Mr. Hope's ADDRESS AT THE MECHANICS’ ScuooL or Arts is in 
hand, and shall appear next week. 
We have to acknowledge the verses of J. B.—J. H.—A Friend — 
A Suhscriber— Anon. ‘ 
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quent work completely removed)—and that steam power 











cod will,” bet to oppose the authority he advanced 


would be generally, nay universally employed in the 


SmiTH and JouN SMITH, at their General Printing 
gablishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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